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We all know that in Europe today, women are taking the place of 
men at the laboring oar of industry in many a factory and in many a 
shop, because the men are called to war. How soon a similar situation 
will be upon us no one can this day tell. But this we do know, that if 
war does come upon us, the rate at which the women will enter the occu- 
pations and industries in this country will be very greatly increased 
over the rate at which they have been entering industry during the past 
thirty years of peace. 

The United States Census of 1910 shows steady increases in the 
number of women wage-earners and it shows that their work is not 
incidental as is commonly assumed. In 1880, 15 per cent of our girls 
and women were at work; in 1890, 17 per cent; in 1900, 19 per cent; 
and in 1910, 23 per cent. In the present year of 1916, it is without 
doubt true that one-fourth of the girls and women over 10 years of age 
are gainfully employed. The census further indicates that the length 
of time during which women remain in industry is not so brief as 
is commonly assumed. No one is surprised to learn that two million 
girls between 14 and 20 are at work, but we seldom hear of the million 
and more women past 45 who are earning their living, or of the four 
million and more in the prime of life who join hands with the girls’ 
brigade on one side and, with the grandmothers’ brigade on the other. 


1 Presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1916. , 
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In the last thirty years, the number of women in commercial and 
business occupations has grown from 228,421 to 1,202,352 or almost 
fivefold. But the fact also remains that from 80 to 90 per cent of all 
girls and women are at some time in their lives homemakers, and that 
one girl or woman in every 2.8 is a wage earner points to the conclusion 
that any profitable scheme of education devised for girls must have these 
two ultimate aims in view, i.e., the making of homemakers and the 
making of wage-earners. 

In addition to these two callings, both of which may be safely antici- 
pated in the life of the average girl or woman, there is the responsibility 
of citizenship, proper group relations for which every gir! and woman 
should have preparation. 

Until these needs are fully met, and perhaps even then, provision must 
be made for those women who are already homemakers and desire to 
increase their present home efficiency, for those who are wage-earners 
and eager to enlarge their fields of usefulness, and for those who desire 
to know better their socia! relationships and duties. 

The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education is 
primarily interested in furthering opportunities for vocational training 
for women who are entering the occupations, but at the same time it 
recognizes that every girl should have preparation for the varied duties 
of the home as a legitimate and integral part of her education; that this 
should be offered throughout the entire school course, both in elementary 
and in high schools; and that it should be considered a necessary part 
of a girl’s general preparation for life, no matter what her particular 
calling might be. 

The American Home Economics Association is primarily interested in 
furthering education for homemaking, but recognizes at the same time 
that every girl needs some special occupational skill beyond her general 
training for homemaking. 

It is only by such skilled activities that a girl can worthily employ 
the time from leaving school until marriage. Only by worthy use of 
the time between school and marriage is a young woman kept in the un- 
selfish and efficient habits which will make her a devoted and intelligent 
homemaker. Only by such skilled activities can a married woman with- 
out children give her powers full exercise. Only by such reserve skill 
can a married woman find financial security in reverses of widowhood, 
desertion, incapacity or incapability of her husband. By the discipline 
of such skilled service before marriage can the well-to-do woman be best 
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prepared to serve wisely as a civic or club worker in the second leisure of 
middle age. 

Every community today should offer extension courses in practical arts 
to its women. There can and should be codperation between the National 
Society and the American Home Economics Association in the estab- 
lishment of evening courses other than trade extension work. Such 
courses can provide a great opportunity to the schools to stand back of 
the home and to gradually raise home standards among working people. 
Such instruction to be effective must be clear cut and specific and brought 
to bear directly on the actual experience of the student, comparable to 
the definite results expected and gained in the specific trade courses al- 
ready developed in a number of large cities. This involves the setting 
up of definite administrative influences such as: (a) A care‘ul selection 
of teachers on the basis of their practical knowledge of the subject to be 
taught; (b) the limiting of classes to groups of not more than fifteen; 
(c) the development of a series of short courses which admit of great 
variation and which can be adapted to meet the specific needs. 

Such studies and the resulting pronouncements should be under- 
taken by a joint committee of the two associations. 

How to determine what courses are most needed leads to the second 
possibility for codperation between the two groups represented by our 
Societies. There are being made an increasing number of vocational 
surveys. These surveys are based on the idea that a gathering of facts 
about the schools of any community is necessary for an intelligent plan 
which will make more effective the educational work being done in that 
community. Pertinent facts about local industries and local condi- 
tions are absolutely necessary as a basis for any intelligent vocational 
program. To meet the special needs of the community, a program 
must be based on knowledge of these facts. 

A course in home economics which wili meet the needs of a city girl 
will differ from that which will meet the needs of the country girl. Home 
economics courses fora group of girls who have spent their day in “dipping 
chocolates” should differ from a course given to a group of high grade 
department store employees. 

In both the Richmond and Minneapolis Surveys, made by the National 
Society, studies of the home worker, both paid and unpaid, were 
made. In Minneapolis this part of the Survey was under the charge 
of a committee of women representing the various interests and points 
of view, such as the public schools, visiting nurses committees, women’s 
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clubs. A specialist in home economics from the University Agricultural 
Extension Division had charge of the field work and made the report 
which was submitted. In this work she was assisted by students of the 
University Home Economics Department and by others including some 
of the teachers in home economics in the public schools who were given 
permission to spend time in this study for the valuable information and 
understanding which such experience would bring. The chapter re- 
lating to this study in the Report of the Minneapolis Survey, is one of 
the most valuable in the entire survey, and is commended to home 
economics workers generally for its very definite bearing on the devel- 
opment of home economics and industrial courses for women. 

We need to know a great deal more about women in industry than we 
do now. The number of women in industry is often quoted and the 
statement is frequently made that the working life of the women in 
industry is from three to five years. There are reasons to believe that 
the average is very much higher than this. We have no means of 
knowing from the United States Census figures whether the women who 
enter industry each year are coming in new and for the first time or 
whether they are returning for the second, third, or fourth time. We 
need to know more of how long these women have been in industry, 
during each period of their service, and whether a local survey would 
bring out many valuable facts along this line. Here is opportunity for 
coéperation in the appointment of a joint committee to determine 
what facts of this sort are needed and how they may be gathered. 

The industrial conditions under which many work, and their relation to 
home economics, need to be carefully studied. Such studies would have 
important bearing on the content of home economics courses. Such 
information may be expected to make for a definiteness of aim and for 
standards of accomplishments which are greatly needed. 

The Home Economics Association may be the means, not only of 
gathering much information, but may also be the means of carrying it 
into quarters where it is most needed. This may possibly be done: 
(a) through the Home Economics Clubs affiliated with the American 
Home Economics Association; (b) by devoting more space in the Home 
Economics Journal to a presentation of some of these industrial courses 
in their bearing on home economics. 

The National Society in its past conventions has given much consid- 
eration to the question of what home economics training should be 
given as a part of vocational courses. Vocational education is develop- 
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ing rapidly. With the passage of the Smith-Hughes Bill, the American 
Home Economics Association might well devote one section meeting at 
its convention to a consideration of vocational education and its bearing 
on home economics training. 

In this whole question of codperation between these associations there 
is none so important and so full of possibilities for immediate results 
as effective work on the problem of how to secure adequately trained 
teachers and adequate state supervisors of home economics. A careful 
study and report of the certification and training of teachers and super- 
visors of home economics somewhat after the plan of a similar state- 
ment prepared by the National Society on vocational teachers, might be 
of very great influence in impressing the school administrators of the 
country with the training and experience and qualities which it is neces- 
sary to look for and to have if effective instructors are to be secured. In 
other words, the setting up of standards for teachers through an official 
pronouncement of the American Home Economics Association might 
be secured. 

The putting into operation of the Smith-Lever Bill has brought many 
difficulties and as many of you well know there is serious danger of the 
funds being used in some places in ways which cannot possibly bring 
adequate return. It is unfortunate that the Smith-Lever Bill did not 
include stipulations which would safeguard to a somewhat greater extent 
both the standards of the work to be done and the expenditure of these 
public funds. 

The Smith-Hughes Bill is a distinct advance in this respect, in that 
it not only very definitely stipulates the purposes for which money 
may be spent but it also makes the payment of national aid con- 
tingent upon the work done meeting the approval of the government 
authorities. 

The Commission on Federal Aid to Vocational Education which 
drafted and recommended the Smith-Hughes Bill had this to say: 


The problem of home economics training for the great mass of girls who 
spend their early years as wage-earners in stores, shops, and factories, is also 
one for serious consideration and investigation and one that has as yet hardly 
been touched although it is perhaps more important and far-reaching than 
any other. «Especially needed are such studies as those relating to the pur- 
chase and care of clothing, the conservation of health and the maintenance of 
efficiency through proper food and exercise, the planning of personal and house- 
hold budgets, the proper sanitation and ventilation of home and workroom 
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surroundings. Such studies as these and many others will be greatly needed in 
the development of part-time education for girls who are already at work and 
would also be highly valuable in developing courses in home economics for 
young housekeepers who have not had the opportunity for such training in 


our schools. 


The American Home Economics Association has a Committee on Legis- 
lation. Some years ago the National Society adopted a declaration of 
principles and policies which should underlie any system of vocational 
education. The legislation which has been passed in all the States so 
far and legislation which has been brought before the Federal Govern- 
ment has been in large part based on these principles and policies. A 
similar statement on legislation dealing with home economics might well 
be undertaken by the Home Economics Association through its Com- 
mittee on Legislation. Such legislation standards would relate very 
closely to vocational education legislation, and might well be the efforts 
of a joint committee. 

In America there needs to be learned a lesson of effectiveness and one 
of the first steps in the learning of the lesson is to learn that we need to 
learn it. Both of our associations have taken the first step. The at- 
tendance at the annual conventions of each organization by a number of 
delegates representing the other association, the service on the Boards of 
Control of members of the other association and the participation in the 
programs have shown the possibilities of what we may learn and do 
together in advancing the cause of human effectiveness. 

These are matters of value to the nation at large. They mean the 
enhancement of our greatest national resource, our men and our women. 
From this enhancement naturally arises the development of our national 
power and influence. Hence is our cause true patriotism. From it 
comes the best of preparedness, both for peace and war. As Secretary | 
of Commerce Redfield stated, recently: ‘‘Trained producers and trained 
users are both safe and sane citizens, for the training to do involves the 
training to think, and the plea for preparedness and for ‘safety first’ is a 
call for education which enhances both the worker and the home.” 
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MEDIUM PRICED LINENS FOR INSTITUTION AND HOME! 


MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 
Specialist in Vocational Education, Bosten, Massachusetts 


It is not always easy for the general shopper to obtain full informa- 
tion on fabrics from going to the stores. Walking through the depart- 
ments and looking casually about avails little, and the textile expert of 
the store is not easily procured, for his time is valuable. 

The writer has been making a study for the Retail Trade Board of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce on the way women are abusing the privi- 
leges given to them by the department and specialty stores, especially 
in the wrong use of the charge account, and in the returning, for in- 
sufficient reasons, goods taken out on approval, called the “return goods 
evil.” Therefore, she has had entry into eighteen stores for special 
investigation and included with her other work, a study of linens as 
affected by the war. The plan of the work was the following: 

To see, through the eyes of the department buyers, available, repre- 
sentative, medium priced linen towels and tablecloths which are recom- 
mended for institutions and homes; to know from what countries the 
most satisfactory linen is imported, and why it is considered good; to 
see grades of linen apt to be adulterated or weak; to know the lowest 
prices for really good wearing linen (this was for regular prices and 
not for short stock on the bargain counter) ; to make physical and chemi- 
cal investigations of the linen chosen and purchased for illustration, 
that statements could be verified and information increased. 

It is more difficult to wisely choose medium priced linen than the 
finer and more expensive grades, for substitutions for strong fiber and 
various finishes may be used to lower the price while maintaining the 
appearance. Shoppers for institutions as well as for the home are often 
lacking in ability to judge, and consequently buy towels and table linen 
which wil] not give satisfactory wear. Without training, the only safe 
procedure for them is to keep strictly to reliable firms rather than to be 
attracted by what seems to be better values at lower prices elsewhere. 
Reputable firms in this country are buying from reliable firms in Europe, 
and the heads of linen departments are very willing to tell the inquiring 
shopper the condition of the linens on their counters. 


1Presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca, N. Y., 1916. 
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We depend principally upon a few European countries for our 
stock of medium-priced linens. On account of the war the usual 
supply has almost ceased. Once in a while a consignment will come 
through unexpectedly. The former stock of linen is naturally decreas- 
ing, and the prices for it are rising steadily. Linen buyers say that as 
soon as the present goods are sold they will be unable to fill some orders 
and the stock on hand will be much higher in price. For illustration, 
the small, fine, Irish fringed napkins (tea napkins), usually sold for 
$4.50 per dozen, were, shortly after the beginning of the war, $6 a 
dozen, if they were found at all. There is now no hope of importing 
them, and the price for those that remain will be at least $7.50 a dozen. 

One result of this war shortage, for we must have household towels 
and table-cloths, is the use of cotton to take the place of linen. We are 
a cotton-growing country and produce flax for seed rather than for 
fiber. Consequently, we are increasing the manufacture of cotton 
towels and table-cloths although some towels and crash are being 
manufactured from our own flax, but not sufficient for the demand. 

The question for us to decide, while linen can still be procured, is 
whether cotton toweling and table-cloths can take the place satisfac- 
torily of the linen ones. Does the lower price of cotton offset the 
values of the higher priced linen? Can cotton be made as valuable for 
household purposes as linen? Let us compare the qualities of the 
two. 

Cotton fiber is very short. It can be twisted and made strong, but 
the little fibers will protrude from the yarn or woven cloth. The fiber 
is full of oil and easi'y catches dust. Consequently, after constant 
use for a short time toweling made from cotton becomes grey and dull 
looking, requiring constant boiling to keep it sanitary. Cotton dries 
more slowly than linen, and as a result several towels are needed where 
two linen ones would serve. 

When cotton tea-toweling is first used it seems almost as satisfactory 
as linen, for it is finished with a smooth, glistening surface; but this passes 
away in the laundry and the short fibers come off in specks’ and fluff 
and cling to the china or glass. 

Cotton towels are less than one-half the price of linen at normal 
times. It is true that cotton toweling will sometimes wear longer than 
toweling made of poor flax, but it never will have as good qualities for 
housekeeping use. 
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Flax from the combing or hackling processes yields fibers of two 
lengths—one long and smooth, calleti “line” (the best linen is made 
from this), and the other short and rough, called “tow.” Toweling 
made chiefly of the line is the best, but medium priced towels are apt to 
have some tow in them, in the filling threads at least. 

A reliable small linen towel would not cost less than 25 cents at nor- 
mal times, while a cotton towel of the same size would run from 8 to 
15 cents. 

Linen is undoubtedly a more sanitary material for constant house- 
hold use and worth the added price on account of its valuable properties. 

Ireland, Scotland, and Germany are the countries we rely upon for 
our good medium-priced linens. For a given price there is little dif- 
ference between them in the quality of the output. We also import 
fine goods from them, but Austria, Belgium, and France send in general 
only their finest linens to America. 

The present study was on the towels and table linens of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Germany. Ireland uses Belgian yarn largely for its 
manufacture, though still continuing some growth of flax. At present 
cotton is being used there, as Belgian yarn cannot be procured. The 
Belgian yarn is noted for its fineness and strength, the River Lys being 
especially good for the retting of the flax whereby the fiber is released 
from the stalk. The extreme care which had been given to the growth, 
the well worked out rotation of crops, the close planting, and the way 
the women and children walk through the fields, often with bare feet, 
at the time of the springing of the flax to remove the weeds without 
bruising the tender shoots, tend to make the crop fine and the stalks 
straight and strong without branching. 

Belgium produces good line, fitted for the manufacture of the finest 

toweling and table linen. The quality of Irish toweling and table linen 
is influenced by the use of the Belgian fiber or yarn. If you put your 
hand on an Irish towel and then on a Scotch one of the same price, 
there seems to be less body in the former, but the strength is about the 
same. The Scotch, in general, use the Belgian yarns less than do the 
Irish. 
The better table linen in Ireland is still hand woven. There are 
many cottages in or near Belfast where hand looms are used in weaving 
the higher priced damasks. The medium priced cloths are woven by 
power looms. 
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Germany has obtained much of its flax from Russia, and the latter 
country produces strong, medium grade flax. Germany gives us an 
extremely good product, but one must have a care in selecting German 
medium priced linen, for some firms are anxious to get a market and 
therefore reproduce Irish, Scotch, and French table linen and towels at 
a lower price but not always quite so good. Germany produces attrac- 
tive colored linens, but care is needed in the laundering or they will 
fade, for flax does not hold dye well without strong mordants. 

Many housekeepers prefer to buy the German unbleached table 
cloths and bleach them for themselves. There is economy in this, for 
the chemical bleaching, used almost exclusively for the medium grades, 
weakens the fiber. An institution cannot always do this, however, for 
it takes too much grass to bleach out large amounts of linen. The 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, for example, has weekly from its baths alone 
11,000 towels and huge numbers of table clothes and towels from dining 
rooms, bed rooms, and operating rooms. It would be hardly practical 
for a large institution to buy unbleached linen and bleach it out-of- 
doors unless it had large grass spaces. 

Linen has always some sizing in it, for the yarn would become rough 
in the weaving if it were not sized. The difficulty comes when sizing is 
used to cover up imperfections, coarse weaving, or the use of cotton or 
tow. Good linen yarn is round and made of well twisted line. If the 
yarn is loosely twisted and flat, it will not wear so well. Tow is not so 
strong or smooth as the line. 

Beetling is the usual process of manufacture in finishing linens. Heavy 
pressure by beating with hammers is thus brought to bear on the woven 
goods, and a glistening effect is the result. In good linen this quality is 
inherent, and, after washing, can be restored by pressure with heated 
irons. By having much sizing on goods made of tow or cotton, followed 
by beetling, the gloss is gained temporarily. Beetling flattens good yarn 
slightly. The condition to avoid is poorly spun, flat, rather thin yarn, 
heavily sized, the cloth loosely woven and light in weight, sized and 
beetled, so that it looks substantial and glistening. When it is laundered 
the dressing will gradually pass away, leaving the coarse, open mesh, 
which will not wear well. 

The yarn in a good piece of linen wil] be even in strength. When 
some threads are strong and other threads weak the cloth will not wear 
satisfactorily. 
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The feel of good linen is smooth, cool, leathery, yet soft. The light 
from it is clear, but not too brilliant. It has weight as lifted in the 
hand, and is judged by its weight. When linen is stiff and creases easily 
it probably contains a good deal of sizing. If the finger nail is pressed 
against the cloth the sizing can be detected. Table cloths below $1.25 a 
yard at normal times are not apt to be satisfactory in wear. A good 
double damask may be more expensive than the single, for the threads 
are double at least in the filling, but it is a more satisfactory invest- 
ment. The pattern is more distinct on the wrong side, hence both 
sides of the cloth can be used. The pattern is in the warp threads and 
they look light against the background of filling on the right side. A 
close all-over pattern launders better than bands and plain twill 
alternating. 


THE FOOD FACTS BUREAU OF BOSTON 


“FOOD FACTS” in letters three feet high on a sign displayed in the 
windows of 69 Bedford Street strikes the eye of every pedestrian within 
visual range, and has for some days aroused considerable curiosity as 
to its significance. Closer approach reveals that this is an “ Informa- 
tion Bureau and Directory of Food Facts.” Behind this mysterious 
sign trained and enthusiastic women workers are rounding into shape 
a project which is designed to be a clearing house for all organizations 
working on food problems and a fountain of helpful information to 
every housewife, student or teacher of domestic economy, or any person 
in any way interested in practical, everyday questions of food economy, 
utilization, and conservation. 

Practically all organizations with correlative interests in the city and 
state have signified their desire to coéperate with the Food Facts 
Bureau, and to participate in the benefits of it, and the institution 
promises to become a most important factor in peace times as well as 
war times. Representatives of some 75 organizations interested in 
food conservation and home economics met by invitation at the Bureau 
for a conference. Twenty-six organizations definitely allied themselves 


with it. 
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The purpose of the Bureau is to assemble, display, and facilitate the 
distribution of printed material on the subject of “Food Conservation; 
to catalogue agencies, and societies, in Massachusetts dealing with this 
problem; to codrdinate the various separate agencies capable of giving 
specific information by the establishment of a clearing house, through 
which, without losing identity, they may coéperate; to organize a 
force of expert volunteers, women of training and experience, to vali- 
date, so far as is practicable, material collected by the Bureau; to issue 
from time to time, a bulletin called “‘Food Facts.” 

It will be seen from this that the Bureau in no way overlaps or du- 
plicates the work of those organizations which are already doing splendid 
service in constructive work along the lines of lectures, demonstrations, 
and classes. Many of the questions which come to these organizations 
may be turned over to the Bureau for answer, greatly to the relief of 
these overworked centers, which in most cases have not the facilities for 
handling large numbers of inquiring visitors nor for maintaining a 
complete library and analytical catalogue of the literature involved. 

When in full swing the Bureau hopes, for example, to be able to refer 
any suburbanite or out-of-town visitor to a definite person or organi- 
zation working in his or her immediate locality, thus codrdinating the 
scattered groups and associations working to the same end. It has 
been likened to the East Boston Tunnel. The tunnel isn’t much to 
look at and for itself would never be sought out, but it serves a definite 
purpose in connecting Scollay Square and East Boston. Similarly the 
Food Facts Bureau serves as a channel of distribution of large collec- 
tions of information. 

Mrs. Herbert H. White is chairman of the Food Facts Committee 
which has direct charge of the Bureau and its operation, under the 
general administration of the War Service Committee of the Women’s 
City Club, and the State Committee and City Committee on Food Con- 
servation, of which the chairmen are respectively Mrs. James J. Stor- 
row, Dean Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons College, and Miss Mary 
A. Barr. The headquarters of the Food Facts Committee and the 
Bureau itself are familiar to many as the former location of the Labora- 
tory Kitchen, and the large space permits the visitor freedom and quiet. 
It is a cool, well ventilated room attractively fitted with spacious tables, 
comfortable chairs, and a few plants and flowers set about in esthetical- 
ly appealing Paul Revere Pottery products. 
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Miss Edith Guerrier who was lent by the Boston Public Library has 
been cataloguing and analyzing the collection of books, pamphlets, govern- 
ment publications, and every vehicle of authentic information available, 
so that any question arising may be answered in the most expeditious 
and comprehensive manner possible. The Boston Public Library 
has loaned temporarily such government publications as are now out 
of print or not yet received. This mass of material is being examined 
and validated by a corps of volunteer experts and every effort is made 
to insure to housekeepers and others in search of help and advice the 
best that there is in existence. 

Publishers have almost unanimously assisted the Bureau by con- 
tributing copies of such publications as they control. Approximately 
30 Agricultural Experiment Stations have furnished material and 
pamphlets. The Library Committee of the Simmons Club has given 
valuable service in the analytical cataloguing of the collection. 

The Bureau is essentially a specialized library, but a very live one. 
While the field of active demonstrations will be left to the organizations 
now occupying it so efficiently, these will be invited to conduct demon- 
strations at the Bureau. There will be also constantly changing ex- 
hibits of timely interest and educational value, under the supervision 
of Miss Margaret McGill. The exhibits will be self explanatory and 
intended to convey a definite suggestion or idea to the observer. A 
series of Dr. Blood’s food charts is hung on the wall of the rooms at 69 
Bedford Street, and these are brought up to date weekly, as to current 
market prices and the comparative cost of foods of equal fuel value. 

Current Food Facts are posted conspicuously on bulletin boards, 
in the form of newspaper clippings, magazine articles, and daily an- 
nouncements arranged under classified headings, and every opportunity 
is afforded for studying these and other literature. 

Arrangements are under way by which it is expected that the mar- 
kets will coéperate with the Bureau in enabling it to publish daily the 
prices of seasonable products and the conditions of scarcity and over 
production. This one item would be of infinite value if generally used 
by housekeepers on their way to do their day’s or week’s marketing, 
and would help the markets as well as the buying public. 

The Bureau has already coéperated to good purpose with Simmons 
College and the Public Safety Committee in getting before the public 
materia] on skim milk, a subject that has been much agitated of late. 
It is probable that the organization will have a large place in bringing 
about public benefits in this way. 
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Suggestions and information from housekeepers are earnestly de- 
sired, as emphasized by a conspicuous poster hung on the walls of the 


Bureau: 
INFORMATION 


/ We Need to Receive as 
Well as to Give Information. 


DO YOUR BIT 


Send Us Any Food Facts of 
Value That You May Have. 


Such Material Will Not Be Lost. 

It Will Be Filed, Catalogued, and 

Displayed in Such a Manner That the 
PUBLIC 


Will Have the Benefit of It. 


The Bureau wants housekeepers and others, men and women, to 
come in and give any suggestions of practical housekeeping value as 
well as to ask for such information, thus making it truly a clearing 
house for individuals and organizations alike. It is especially desired 
that those familiar with foreign methods of cooking and food conser- 
vation give such information to the Bureau in order that the public 
may learn other than the limited American methods. 

Even before the Bureau was officially opened in September, the public 
was welcomed and urged to‘ Come in, look around and get acquainted,” 
and incidentally to try out the effectiveness of the organization, by ask- 
ing the questions that occurred to each one. By early autumn the Food 
Facts Bureau became so well known that no formal introduction was 


necessary. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS DAY FOR 1917 


B. R. ANDREWS 
Teachers College, New York City 


Teachers of home economics in high schools, normal schools, and 
colleges, as well as others are asked to observe Richards Day, December 
3, with a special program in which attention is given to the war and the 
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service which home economics can render in the war emergency. A 
prominent government official said recently that America has a re- 
source in this war which was never available in earlier emergencies, 
namely, Home Economics as an organized movement, with its trained 
workers and its established facts, and that the services of Ellen H. 
Richards in establishing such an educational movement could now be 
seen in something of their real importance. 

The JouRNAL suggests that on Richards Day this year, wherever 
possible, use be made of the pageant, ‘America’s Gifts to the Old 
World,” which is especially appropriate during the war in which the 
United States is allied, as President Wilson has suggested, with five- 
sixths of the civilized powers of the earth. 

One central problem in the war situation, as all home economics 
workers appreciate, is the utilization of America’s food supply to meet 
the needs of the Allies as well as ourselves. This pageant offers in a 
most interesting way a review of the distinctively American resources 
in food-stuffs. In connection with the pageant a statement might be 
made of the food situation, based upon the bulletin, ‘Ten Lessons on 
Food Conservation,” published by the Food Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and this would make an observance of Richards Day that 
would be not only very interesting but helpful to home economics 
students in comprehending the world’s situation. As we all know, 
the Food Administration is asking that American corn be given pre- 
c dence in our diet, wherever possible, over wheat. The significance 
of corn as one of ‘‘ America’s Gifts to the World’”’ would be most hap- 
pily emphasized by a presentation of the pageant. 

THE JOURNAL OF Home Economics is prepared to furnish copies of 
the pageant. Funds raised through its presentation, it is suggested, 
may well be added to the Richards Fund. In this connection it is 
interesting to remember that the income from the Richards Fund 
is this year helping to support a graduate fellowship in home economics 
offered coéperatively by the University of Chicago, and that during 
all the years gifts to the Fund will aid in advancing the movement 
which Ejlen Richards initiated for the scientific control of living con- 
ditions through home economics. 
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CORN MEAL MUSH 
WALTER PROCTER JENNEY, PH.D. 


The more general consumption of corn meal as food, means more of 
other cereals for export to feed Our Allies—it is a way to Win the War. 


From the early settlements made by the English in America, down 
to the present day, practically only one way has been found to prepare 
corn mea] mush, the “‘hasty pudding” of the Colonists. In the homes 
of the “Colonial Dames,” corn mea] was boiled for mush in practically 
the same way that is followed by their descendants in this year of Our 
Lord 1917. Even Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, an emi- 
nent American scientist and philanthropist, who (about 1783-1795) in 
time of famine, sought to improve the condition of the industrial classes 
in Bavaria by teaching them to use corn meal for food, knew no other 
way. It is related that standing, paddle in hand, beside a kettle of 
boiling water, with corn meal brought from America, he gave the people 
a scientific demonstration of the way to make “hasty pudding.” 

No record appears to have been preserved as to how the early settlers 
first learned to make it. Possibly they were taught by the Indians, 
who, it is related, instructed the Pilgrims to put a fish in each hill when 
planting their corn—probably the earliest record of the employment 
in America of a fertilizer to stimulate the growth of a crop. 

Corn meal was the principal food of the Colonists. The War for 
Independence was fought on “hasty pudding” and corn bread. And 
in the War of the Rebellion, corn meal constituted the main subsistence 
of the people of the South. It should be an important article of food 
of the American people in this Great World War we have set ourselves 
to win. 

From the earliest tradition, the usual procedure in making corn 
meal mush has been to sift the mea] slowly between the fingers in a 
thin stream into the boiling water, while stirring the contents of the 
kettle with a wooden paddle held in the other hand. About a tea- 
spoonful of salt was added for each pint of water, but the meal was 
seldom measured, as the quantity required to give the mush the desired 
consistency, varied with each sample of meal, some meals swelling more 
than others. Commonly, one part of meal, by measure, was added 
to three and one-half to four and one-half parts of water. After all the 
mea] was added, the kettle was stirred while boiling for a few minutes 
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and then pushed back from the fire, and the mush allowed to slowly 
cook for an hour, or more, stirring occasionally. In recent years, the 
cooking of the mush is often finished in a fireless cooker. 

The quality of the mush is greatly influenced by the kind of corn from 
which the meal is made and the coarseness or fineness with which it is 
ground. Some manifest a preference for white, others for yellow corn. 
The product of the old fashioned water mills, where the shelled corn 
was ground just as it was received from the grower, without removing 
the germ, is especially favored. The fine flour-like meal, made by 
modern milling processes, is well adapted to mix with wheat flour, but 
affords an inferior quality of mush. 

The water should be freshly boiled, otherwise the mush is deficient 
in flavor. 

Slow cooking at a moderate heat, for a long time, is necessary to 
develop the full flavor of the mush. It does not seem possible to cook 
it too long, in fact, the longer it is cooked the better. Made in this 
way, with careful attention to every detail in its preparation, ‘hasty 
pudding” was simply delicious. 

By accident the writer discovered an improved method of cooking 
corn meal for “‘hasty pudding” or mush, that seems to him much less 
difficult to carry out than the old way, and takes only about one-third 
the time. While engaged in preparing “hasty pudding” in “the good 
old way,” he was called away just as the water commenced to boil, and 
turned off the flame. Returning in a few minutes, he started to add 
the meal, when the whole quantity accidently fell into the water. To 
his surprise, the meal quickly diffused in the water, without clotting 
or forming lumps. This Jed to a study and the working out of the fol- 
lowing method. 

Procure the best corn meal obtainable, freshly ground and somewhat 
coarse. Probably the surest way to insure having meal of the best 
quality for mush and also for corn bread and cakes, is to select the 
finest corn of the new crop and grind it at home in a small grist mill, 
which can be purchased for a few dollars in the stores. The meal may 
be ground then coarse or fine, as desired, and in quantity to last for a 
day or for a number of days. 

It is not necessary to use a double boiler, any aluminum or porcelain- 
lined vessel of suitable size may be employed. To make about one 
quart of mush put five cups of water in the vessel, add one level table- 
spoon of salt, and heat to boiling. As soon as the water boils remove 
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the vessel from the fire. Measure one cup of meal, level full, and at 
the expiration of three minutes, pour the meal into the water and stir 
until it is diffused; then replace the vessel upon the fire for four or 
five minutes and stir until the mush thickens enough to remain in sus- 
pension but at the same time is sufficiently fluid to pour cleanly out of 
the vessel. Pour into a deep porcelain-lined baking dish, provided 
with a closely fitting cover, and bake slowly in the oven for an hour or 
more. 

After it is placed in the oven, the mush cooks slowly in an atmosphere 
of steam and gradually thickens, becoming sufficiently solid when cold 
to admit of its being slipped out of the dish in which it was baked. 
After taking from the oven remove the cover of the dish and drain off 
the water condensed upon the cover and upon the surface of the mush. 
This steam-baking swells the meal to the maximum volume, which will 
vary somewhat with different kinds of meal. Some water also evapo- 
rates in the baking. If preferred, the baking may be carried out in a 
fireless cooker, two or more heated soapstone disks being added to en- 
sure the thorough cooking of the mush. 

Impressed with the idea that it was the air present in the mush while 
cooking that developed the flavor, the writer tried the experiment of 
mixing air with the hot semi-fluid mush before placing it in the oven 
by whipping it with an ordinary rotary egg-beater until the mush in- 
creased somewhat in volume and became light and creamy. The 
experiment was a success. The lightness and creamy consistence of 
the mush, caused by the aeration, proved to be permanent, even after 
two hours baking in the oven, and the flavor seemed superior to that of 
the same meal cooked in the various ways described. 

Corn meal mush is most often eaten cut in slices and fried, especially 
in cool weather. If it is to be used in this way it should be made some- 
what stiffer, allowing 1 cup of meal to only 3 or 4 cups of water. It is 
served with fried salt pork, home-made sausage, or with broiled bacon, 
or is eaten with honey or syrup. 

Mixed with milk, eggs, and shortening and made into balls and baked 
in the oven, it formed the ‘indian dumplings” of the early settlers in 
New England, and was eaten as a vegetable with meats served with 
thick “made gravy” such as roast goose, roast turkey, or roast pork. 

In colonial days the supper of the children was generally a bowl of 
milk, with mush warm from the kettle in which it had been prepared. 
It was eaten for breakfast or lunch, either hot or cold, with molasses or 
with maple syrup. 
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Corn meal mush may be eaten with sour cream and with sour milk 
in all its forms—clabbered milk, curds and whey, and sour milk cheese, 
commonly known as “cottage cheese.”’ 

For breakfast or dessert, mush is eaten cold with sugar and cream, 
and with fresh fruit, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, sliced 
peaches, or apple sauce. For this purpose the mush is made with less 
salt. When fresh fruit is not obtainable, preserves or stewed dried 
fruit—prunes, apricots, or peaches may be substituted. 

Something like one hundred and twenty-five years have rolled by 
since Count Rumford taught some hungry people in Europe how to 
make corn meal mush. While in England and France its use is as yet 
limited, compared with what it might be made, corn meal is exten- 
sively consumed in Italy. The Italians have made economy in food a 
special study, and eat corn meal mush, cut in slices and fried, as in 
America. They also use it as the foundation for “polenta,” placing a 
thick layer of slices of mush in the bottom of a deep baking dish, covering 
it with pieces of cold meat, and then prepare a sauce, using the gravy 
of the meat and adding tomatoes, red (chile) peppers, onions and a 
little garlic, with any sweet herbs, parsley, or celery at hand, not for- 
getting a slice of lemon. The sauce is heated to boiling, poured over 
the meat and the whole sprinkled generously with grated cheese and 
browned in the oven. 

The people in many parts of America badly need instruction in 
cooking corn meal. A prominent scientist of Washington, remarked 
to the writer: “It is surprising, when one travels through some parts 
of this country, to find that where they raise the finest corn, they cook 
it so badly. Their corn bread comes to the table half cooked—it 
tastes raw—like chicken f 

Bad cooking is not confined to corn meal alone. Of course there 
are many delightful exceptions, but it must be confessed, that gener- 
ally throughout this great country, good faithful missionary work in 
the preparation of food is greatly needed. If ever there was a country 
that needed intensive instruction in domestic economy it is America. 
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CORN FESTIVALS 


ANNA BARROWS 
Teachers College, New York City 


Drama has been used from time immemorial to bring before the people 
some important truth, or enforce some practical lesson. 

The Hebrew prophets were “past masters” in this method of teaching, 
and all through the Old Testament we find it illustrated. The celebra- 
tion of the Harvest, common, not only to Jew and Greek, but to primi- 
tive peoples the world over, was really one kind of dramatic lesson, and 
even the New England Thanksgiving partook of this character, though 
perhaps the Pilgrims themselves would have been the last to realize it. 

One of these old festivals rarely mentioned is Lammas Day or Lammas- 
tide, celebrated the first day of August. The dictionaries tell us that 
the name means the loaf-mass, bread-feast, or feast of first fruits, and 
that it is a contraction of two Anglo-Saxon words meaning loaf and feast. 
According to Chambers’ “‘ Book of Days” this was a survival of the four 
great pagan festivals of Britain, the others coming on the first days of 
November, February, and May. After the introduction of Christianity, 
the general observance of the day was continued in commemoration of 
the grain harvest, and a loaf was the offering at the church. 

The American Indians held a “corn dance” to celebrate their ingath- 
ering. Why do not we today stimulate the use of corn by having corn 
festivals, that might well combine exhibits, a series of tableaux and read- 
ings, and a luncheon or supper? 

At about the time of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, 
considerable interest was shown in such affairs, probably because the 
Indian Corn was one of the gifts of the new world to the old. Even 
before that, there were Corn Palaces, and the decorative effects of corn 
were displayed in diverse fashion. 

“Maize Festival’ would be a more correct term than “Corn” to 
apply to such celebrations, since the latter word is applied to grains in 
general. The corn mentioned in the Bible was not the Indian corn. 

If such a festival is planned and a large room or hall is available, 
shocks of corn may be used for decoration. The ripe ears may be 
fastened on the wall in the form of letters for mottoes, or rosettes, and 
vases may be filled with the spindels. 

Traces or single ears of corn may decorate the table, and for place 
cards clean, smooth husks may be used. Even the dress of the guests 
might be made of corn husks, or bracelets and necklaces of the kernels 
may be worn. 

The fitness of things should be carefully considered in planning a 
menu espetially adapted to each occasion. 


| 
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Before me is the menu of “The Feast of Mondamin”’ given in a little 
Maine village in 1888. 


MENU 


Genesis XLII, 2 
Boiled 
Genesis XVIII, 8 
Corned Beef Corned Tongue Corned Shoulder of Pork 
Vegetables 
Deuteronomy XVIII, 4 
Corn, Canned Succotash 
Maize Dishes 
II Samuel VI, 19 
Corn Johnny Cake Corn Gems Corn Bread 
Entrees 
Joshua V, 11 
Corn, Hulled Corn Mush 
Puddings 
Zechariah IX, 17 
Baked Indian Pudding Corn Starch 
Pastry 
Corn Starch Pie 
Dessert 
Corn Starch Cake Corn Starch Blanc Mange 
Popped Corn in Cornucopias Corn Balls 


A similar entertainment has just been given in the same place. 

For a meeting of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, or any 
smaller gathering of that sort, less substance and more garnish might be 
desirable than if it were being gotten ready for a convention of Boy 
Scouts. 

With present prices of meats, we should use al] our ingenuity to see 
if we cannot get up an attractive meal from corn and milk without the 
use of meats. Here are two menus: 


Corn Chowder Cream of Corn Soup 
Samp, Lyonnaise, Tomato Sauce Hominy aig Nae Sauce 
Boston Brown Bread 
Salad of Canned Corn and Pimentoes 
Succotash Salad Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Corn Wafers 


Baked Indian Pudding 
Blanc Mange (Cornstarch) or 
Corn Syrup Sauce Brown Bread Ice Cream 
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This by no means exhausts the list of corn dishes. Canned corn 
may be scalloped, or made into fritters. Popcorn may be used in place 
of croutons in soup, or in corn balls. Crushed popcorn sifted through 
a frying basket or other coarse strainer may be used like nuts in little 
meringues or kisses, or sprinkled over frosting on cake. Toasted corn 
flakes may be used in the same way. Corn syrup may be used for 
sweetening some of the foods. Corn coffee, made by parching the 
cracked grains or, better still, from the browned crusts of Boston Brown 
Bread, may be substituted for the real coffee. This beverage was 
made for children and invalids long before the manufacturers thought 
of making it. 

“Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of Using It.” Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 565 of the United States Department of Agriculture, gives more 
than fifty tested recipes for the use of corn meal. 

The southern part of our country has held more closely to the earlier 
methods of preparing corn for human food than any other section. 
There the white varieties are preferred, while the North calls for the 
yellow, and the regions toward Mexico where the Spanish tastes still 
influence are said to make more use of the darker shades even the pur- 
plish tints. In that region tamales and tortillas are favorite ways of 
using corn but there is no reason why they should not be prepared 
elsewhere. 

The literary program for a Corn Festival might be as follows: 


PROGRAM 
1. Cornet Solo. 
2. Reading: Whittier’s Corn Song. 
3. A brief essay written from the botanical standpoint. Sargent’s 
Corn Plants would furnish material for this. 
4. Reading: Hiawatha, illustrated by tableaux. 
5. Quotations read by all who are present. 
6. Song: Three Grains of Corn. 
7. A short historical sketch. 
8. Reading: Barlow’s “Hasty Pudding,” or “The Johnny Cake.” 
9. Reading: Whittier’s “‘Husking,”’ illustrated. 
10. Chorus: Negro Melody. Going to the Shucking. 
As might be expected no other poet has given us more corn poetry 
than Whittier. 
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There is his Corn Song, beginning: 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry board! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


His Song of the Pumpkin might be fitly introduced since pumpkins 
are always raised among the corn. 
An illustration is easily arranged by representing the interior of a 
barn with a group of people among the corn for the huskers. 
Bent low by autumn’s wind and rain, 
Through husks that dry and sere, 


Unfolded from their ripened charge, 
Shone out the yellow ear. 


A religious service for Sunday School might fitly be planned for 
either sowing or harvest time. The story of the grains could be told 
reverently, and their importance in the life of man shown, especially 
the influence on the early history of this country, since the first settlers, 
both in Virginia and Massachusetts, owed their existence to Indian 
corn and to the Indians who showed them how to raise and how to cook 
it. Here is what Captain John Smith had to say about it: 


With only six or seven companies I dropped down the river, and making 
signs to some Indians for what we wanted, they derided us as famished men, 
and offered us a handful of corn or a piece of bread in exchange for swords 
and muskets . . . . Presently they sent their ambassadors to me with 
corn, fish, and fowl, and whatsoever they had, in order to make their peace. 
Powhatan sent a message saying he would load my ship with corn if I would 
but send him some men to build him a house, give him a grindstone, some 
guns, a cock and hen, together with some coffee and beads. 


One of the early New England colonists writes of the scarcity of their 
food and their dependence on corn: 


When I could have meal and water and salt boiled together, it was so 
good who could wish better? The Indians did sometimes bring corn, and 
truck with us for clothing and knives. 


Indian corn is the distinctive grain of this land. More attention 
could well be given to teaching something of its history to the children, 
and to the people of other countries who have come to live with us. 
This may best be done through something of the festival order. 
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Besides this, especially this year, every patriotic citizen should see 
to it that corn appears daily on the home table, and he should also en- 
deavour to introduce it to friends who have neglected or never known 


its good qualities. 


A CORN RHAPSODY 


We shall call him Corn, the King of Plenty. There stands the 
American nonpariel of all the vegetable kingdom, eight, nine, ten 
feet high, towering far above all other annual plants, and serried into 
armies of defense against want, file by file and rank by rank, into batal- 
lions, divisions, and corps d’armes, a gallant and gaily caparisoned host 
covering a battlefield of 79,000,000 acres. 

See him where he stands erect, proud of bearing, with his plume 
swaying grandly in the breeze and in the gladsome warmth of the sun- 
shine which he loves. But as he stands in his strength and splendor 
he works and never sleeps. With his alchemy of long, tapering blades, 
he is extracting the wealth of oxygen and ozone from the air to com- 
bine with the mineral elements extracted by his sappers and miners 
from the generous soil on which he stands, and he is converting it all 
into gold. Springing from a once little kernel, growing into a miracle 
of beauty and strength, he is with all his dignity and finery not for- 
getting his destiny—the destiny not only of presenting to mankind the 
climax of vegetable bravery of apparel and form, but also the climax 
of creative capacity and execution. As he waxes in height, strength, 
and grace with his pennons and plumes, he adorns his frame with 
jewels—ear after ear of the generous fruitage of his body, which, ever 
attentive to beauty as to substance, he festoons with tassels of silk, 
and anon he enriches them with row after row in phalanxes of tens, 
hundreds, thousands of the richest gifts of Ceres to the earth.—Henry 
Watterson. 


Indian maize hath, of certain, an excellent spirit of nourishment; 
but it must be thoroughly boyled, and made into a maize-creame, like 
a barley creame.—Francis Bacon, in Natural History. 
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THE JOHNNY-CAKE 


THE JOHNNY-CAKE 


Little Sarah she stood by her grandmother’s bed, 
“And what shall I get for your breakfast?” she said. 
“You shall get me a johnny-cake: quickly go make it, 
In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it.” 


So Sarah she went to the closet to see 

If yet any meal in the barrel might be. 

The barrel had long time been empty as wind; 

Not a speck of the bright yellow meal could she find. 
But grandmother’s johnny-cake—still she must make it, 
In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it. 


She ran to the shop; but the shopkeeper said, 

“T have none—you must go to the miller, fair maid; 
For he has a mill, and he’ll put the corn in it, 

And grind you some nice yellow meal in a minute; 
But run, or the johnny-cake, how will you make it, 
In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it?” 


Then Sarah she ran every step of the way, 

But the miller said, “No, I have no meal to-day; 
Run, quick, to the cornfield, just over the hill, 

And if any be there, you may fetch it to mill. 

Run, run, or the johnny-cake, how will you make it, 
In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it?” 


She ran to the cornfield—the corn had not grown, 

Though the sun in the blue sky all pleasantly shone. 

“Pretty sun,” cried the maiden, “please make the corn grow.” 
“Pretty maid,” the sun answered, ‘‘I cannot do so.” 

“Then grandmother’s johnny-cake, how shall I make it, 

In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it?” 


Then Sarah looked round, and she saw what was wanted; 
The corn could not grow, for no corn had been planted. 
She asked of the farmer to sow her some grain, 

But the farmer he laughed till his sides ached again. 
“Ho! ho! for the johnny-cake,—how can you make it, 
In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it?” 


The farmer he laughed, and he laughed out aloud,— 
“And how can I plant till the earth has been ploughed? 
Run, run to the ploughman, and bring him with speed; 
He’ll plough up the ground, and I’ll fill it with seed.” 
Away, then, ran Sarah, still hoping to make it, 

In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it. 
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The ploughman he ploughed, and the grain it was sown, 
And the sun shed his rays till the corn was all grown. 

It was ground at the mill, and again in her bed 

These words to poor Sarah the grandmother said: 
“You shall get me a johnny-cake—quickly go make it, 
In one minute mix, and in two minutes bake it.” 


THE HASTY PUDDING 


Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 

First learned with stones to crack the well-dried maize, 
Through the rough sieve to shake the golden shower, 
In boiling water stir the yellow flour; 

The yellow flour bestrewed and stirr’d with haste, 
Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim; 

The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 


Delicious grain! whatever form it take, 
To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 
In every dish ’tis welcome still to me, 
But most, my Hasty Pudding, most in thee. 
Jort Bartow. 


The Food Conservation Section of the United States Food Admin- 
istration is about to issue a Bulletin of instructions and suggestions to 
Librarians in order that they may codperate with the Administration 
in placing before the people of the United States the ways in which we at 
home may help win the War. This bulletin is prefaced by the following 
letter: 


To the Librarians of the United States: 

Libraries are so organized as to get in touch with ALL THE PEOPLE, rich 
and poor, young and old. You librarians are many of you doing your “bit” 
along the line of food conservation. To encourage those already at work and 
to spur to endeavor those who are letting the side of food conservation go in 
their complete absorption in other things, the Food Administration will es- 
tablish with you a direct communication through a series of monthly “Food 
News Notes for Libraries,”’ which will enable you to know the food fact to be 
stressed, and will give you suggestions as to lists of books and pamphlets and 
other usable material. 

We ask your loyal support and we know that you will give it. 
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TWO MESSAGES FROM THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


We have received a request from the French Government that we al- 
low them to export from the United States 100,000 tons of sugar within 
a month, and probably more at a later period. 

Our own situation is that we have just sufficient sugar to maintain 
our normal consumption until the first of January, when the new West 
Indian crop becomes available to all. 

Our consumption is at the rate of 90 pounds per person per year—a 
little under 4 ounces per day per person. 

The French people are on a ration of sugar equal to only 21 pounds 
per person per year—or at the rate of less than one single ounce per day 
per person—a little more than the weight of a silver dollar each day. 
The English and Italian rations are also not over 1 ounce per day. 

The French people will be entirely without sugar for over two months 
if we refuse to part with enough from our stocks to keep them supplied 
with even this small allowance, as it is not available from any other 
quarter. 

Sugar even to a greater amount than the French ration is a human 
necessity. If our people will reduce by one-third their purchases and 
consumption of candy and of sugar for other uses than preserving fruit, 
with which we do not wish to interfere, we can save the French situation. 

In the interest of the French people, and of the loyalty we owe them 
to divide our food in the maintenance of our common cause, I ask the 
American people to do this. It is unthinkable that we refuse their 


request. 
[SIGNED] HERBERT HOOVER. 


The week of October 21 to 28 has been selected for a nation-wide cam- 
paign to complete the enrollment of our forces in conservation of our 
food supply. 

The harvest is now in hand, and we can measure the world’s food re- 
sources. The available supplies this harvest year are less than last 
year; the demand upon us is greater than last year, and from the last 
harvest we exported more than we could really afford. We can only 
meet the call upon us next year by savings and by substitution of com- 
modities which cannot be transported. 

The Allies are our first line of defense. They must be fed, and food 
will win the war. All Europe is on rations or restricted supplies. Only 
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in our own country is each one permitted to judge for himself the duty 
he owes his country in food consumption, although the world depends 
upon us to guard and provide its food supply. 

This is a duty of necessity, humanity, and honor. As a free people 
we have elected to discharge this duty, not under autocratic decree but 
without other restraint than the guidance of individual conscience. On 
the success of this unprecedented adventure in democracy will largely 
stake the issue of the war. 

We are asking every householder, every hotel, restaurant, and dealer in 
foodstuffs in the nation to become a member of the Food Administration 
for conservation, and to pledge themselves to follow, insofar as circum- 
stances permit, the suggestions that will be offered from time to time 
as to measures of food savings. 

For us there is no threat of privation. We wish only that our people 
should eat plenty, but wisely and without waste. Wisdom in eating is 
to make possible such adjustments in our food consumption, shipping 
and war necessities as will allow us to fulfill our duty in exports to our 
Allies. By elimination of waste we serve ourselves economically and 
morally. 

I therefore appeal to the churches and to the schools for their 
assistance in this crusade; to all the organizations for defense, local 
and national; to all the agencies, commercial, social and civic, that 
they join the Administration in this work for the fundamental safety 
of the Nation. 

[StcneD] Hersert Hoover. 


The scarcity of leather has led the shoe repairers of the United States, 
who are organized in over 80 associations, to advocate the use of rubber 
heels. Leather heels have risen in price so that the repairmen have to 
charge 50 per cent more than they did before the war, but rubber soles 
and heels show practically no advance in price, and they have the ad- 
vantage that they can be put onto shoes by moderately skilled labor. 

Weekly Bulletin, Food Administration. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


DEMONSTRATING IN AND TO THE HOME 


A. C. TRUE 
Director, States Relations Service 


By the time this magazine is published, the Department of Agricul- 
ture hopes to have increased its force of women county agents and 
women home demonstration agents to such an extent that their ser- 
vices will be available to the majority of the communities of the United 
States. This is not the announcement of a new organization; it is 
merely the development of work which began in 1910 with the organi- 
zation of canning clubs in three counties in Virginia and one in South 
Carolina. Ever since the declaration of the existence of a state of war, 
the Department has been planning the development of this work so as to 
bring the information and experience of the Department, through trained 
deputies, to the women of America. 

It is vital to the success of this movement that the readers of the 
great women’s magazines of the United States should understand the 
educational system which the Department of Agriculture has been build- 
ing up during the last seven years. It is probably news to most women 
that early in the summer there were over 500 home demonstration 
agents and an enrollment in canning clubs of approximately 100,000 
women and girls. In these emergency days, when the work of women 
is so important to the safety of the country, enrollments have multi- 
plied by the thousands and our experts estimate that during 1917 there 
will be ten times as many girls and women carrying on some phase of the 
home demonstration work as there were in 1916. This will make an 
army of about a million with trained leaders enough to guarantee 
efficiency as well as success throughout the ranks. 

The history of the home demonstration work has been a natural 
process of development. The county agents have had the girls and 
women make their demonstrations with fundamentals and necessities. 
They started with vegetables and fruits; later they took up work with 

400 
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bread and meat; soon they began to use milk and butter. All along 
incidental things were interwoven and incidental instruction was given. 
Canning, preserving, brining, curing and drying are but incidental pro- 
cesses in the campaign of saving food. Instead of academic lessons in 
sewing the club members were taught to make their own caps, aprons, 
uniforms, towels and other things necessary to the work in hand. Time 
and labor saving devices were bought as the occasion arose. Thousands 
of fireless cookers were made to utilize the products put in the pantries 
by the girls in connection with the chicken, eggs and meats being studied 
by the women and the best ways of utilizing these products so as to 
insure a nutritious, healthful, and economical diet are also being taught. 
Lessons and lectures on sanitation have been found to be ineffective 
compared with showing the necessity for cleanliness in putting up nice 
packs of vegetables and fruits, and in making high-class butter and 
cheese. Sanitation is learned by creating a demand and showing a 
necessity for it. More fly traps and fly swatters have been made, more 
doors and windows have been screened and more water works estab- 
lished in order to aid the club girl and her mother in making their com- 
munity a simple object lesson in saving food than could possibly have 
been done in any other way. 

The Department contemplates taking up this same kind of work with 
the city women. Although the club members in the cities may not be 
able to produce foods in such large quantities as those in the rural 
districts, they have greater opportunities for saving, collecting, market- 
ing, and preparing foods. In the city work it is expected that organ- 
ized bodies of women will be used as in the county work, and that the 
method of getting demonstration done in the homes will have a perma- 
nent place in this new line of work. 

The Department urges the women of the United States to inform 
themselves as to the home demonstration work which is about to be so 
rapidly extended, that, working together with the Federal Government, 
they may successfully meet not only this emergency, but build better 
and happier households for the coming year. 

If you do not know who your county agent is or whether you have a 
county agent, get in touch with the Director of the Extension Service 
at the State Agricultural College. He will be able to put you on the 
road to coéperation along the lines suggested. 
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CLUB PROGRAMS IN WAR TIME 
HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


During this past summer, ever since war was declared on April 6, 
the women of the country have been lending their intelligent aid, and 
experience in organizing, to certain tasks seemingly outside the special 
field of club work. The Woman’s Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense has been organizing its machinery. The American Red 
Cross has been increasing its membership from a comparatively few to 
enormous numbers in these few months. Many new organizations 
have sprung up in spite of the present day belief that there is waste in 
competition and that consolidation of interests makes for a saving of 
every resource. 

In many of these tasks club women have been the most sought for 
and efficient workers, because their training has been along the lines 
required in these seemingly new endeavors; and, because they have 
been engrossed and occupied in war service, there has been an un- 
grounded fear that club work must suffer. 

It is ungrounded for two reasons: First, because war service work, 
except in two particulars, differs not in kind but in intensity from the 
interests, topics, and programs that held and vitalized clubs before 
the war. Second, because the women of the clubs of both State and 
General Federation know the power and efficiency of organized effort, 
and realize that to loosen the bonds of their organizations means to 
lessen the value of their service at this time. 

Their programs will differ from those of a few years since, and yet 
if the club women are wise they will not let them go too far away from 
the realities of life——those things which make for permanent good, 
for beauty, for truth, and for the growth of the spirit. Art and music 
and literature must be cherished today as never before, that life itself 
may be kept sweet and true at its source. To allow the materialism 
of war to blot out or lessen our love of life at its best, would be to 
sacrifice a great factor in the moral renovation which should follow a 
war into which this country has entered for the sake of its ideals. 

The club movement as it is understood today, began almost directly 
after the close of the Civil War. It had its inception when new in-° 
dustrial activities were making unprecedented changes in our social 
world; when new duties and hitherto untried civic responsibilities were 
thrust upon women; when the value of child life was claiming new 
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recognition, and public health measures were forced upon a reawakened 
country. 

Today there is another, not a new but the old, insistent call to serv- 
ice. Much has been achieved for both men and women since Emma 
Willard and Mary Lyon dared to ask adequate educational opportunities 
for the daughters of mothers as well as for their sons. The progress of 
the bloodless revolution for the physical and intellectual liberty of 
women has moved with great rapidity since the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Woman’s Suffrage Association formed the 
first groups of pioneer workers with a world wide affiliation for a com- 
mon purpose. 

Women now work side by side with men. They are found adequate 
and ready to fill the spaces in the ranks of the industrial army when 
the call to arms has come. They are helping, aiding, giving service 
everywhere and, just because they are, the club movement will receive 
new life, a new impetus, for it is needed more than ever before, be- 
cause in times of war, even more than in times of peace, every possible 
means should be employed for the safe-guarding of the home, and all 
that the home means. 

Horatio Dresser has told us that the movement in behalf of efficiency 
means an intelligent effort to provide for individual work under con- 
ditions more favorable for all concerned. So wherever there is the 
most complete codperation in an organization there is the greatest 
efficiency. A mere system of organization does not necessarily mean 
efficiency. Into that machinery must be infused a spirit sufficiently 
great to result in disinterested, unselfish service, a spirit which compels 
the putting aside of personal ambition for individual or single club 
recognition for the sake of the work to be done. Codéperation means 
sharing. It indicates the working together for a common aim. It 
demands a giving as well as a taking from both sides. And this is the 
kind of work and service club work has taught women to do. 

Again new industries are opening to women. Again new kinds of 
activities are pressing their needs upon a busy world. Again new 
duties and further civic responsibilities are being thrust upon women. 
Again is there need of safeguarding the home and its interests; of in- 
creased effort toward public health and public safety measures. Again 
little children must be cherished and cared for physically and intellec- 
tually so that they may become the nation’s reliance, its true wealth in 


the years to come. 
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Conservation has become the slogan, the watchword of the day. 
If we are not careful we may forget that it refers to anything but food. 
Yet all our resources should be preserved from decay, loss, or injury, 
and this means that we must not alone continue to work for the pres- 
ervation of our great national parks in all their beauty, for waterways; 
for forests and birds and trees, but that the future of the race to use and 
enjoy these should also be assured. 

We cannot afford to have women taken from the home into industry 
until the last alternative has been tried. We cannot afford to have 
happy children transformed into tired, dull eyed, hopeless, stupid, 
or vicious young people. We cannot afford to let down by a single inch. 
the all too insufficient bars we have erected about the labor of women, 
and children, nor consent to any measure which lessens. the value: of 
a food material or may unduly increase its price. The future of a 
nation is at stake. The womanhood of women, the childhood of chil- 
dren must be kept from direct or insidious attack as we are striving to 
protect the manhood of men. 

So now we are planning club programs based on this great idea of 
conservation of life, and this means that we cannot well leave out the 
work of any one of the eleven departments. All are needed. A great 
war program can be built upon and from them, stimulating, inspiring, 
and helpful. 

The majority of clubs have weekly meetings from the first of October, 
to the first of June. This gives thirty weeks in which to study and 
work for the conservation of our resources, material, physical, intel- 
lectual, and spritual. 

In order to mark real accomplishment it would be wisdom to ound 
three special lines of work, using the work of the other departments to 
strengthen, amplify, widen and beautify these. Because of the sorrows, 
the perils, the hardships, and the privations of war, it will be neces- 
sary in every possible way to guard against the lowering of tone in the 
ordinary community, and here the music and literature departments 
should be of the greatest help. 

Community singing needs to be promoted. Community gatherings 
where joy and happiness can be made the key note, and where the. 
right kind of fun for young people, and the right kind of entertainment 
for older ones are provided and enjoyed. 

This should be one of the lines of work undertaken and posmnetedd 
by the clubs, for preventive measures are much more intelligent, moré 
constructive, and cost less than curative ones. 
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The second should be linked with what we have called industrial 
and social conditions, a work that must broaden its scope and closely 
codrdinate its activities with those of other departments,—the con- 
servation, civics, education, home economics, public health, and, above 
all, legislation. Welfare as an economic quantity must be taught and 
preached to every one in order that the welfare of all may be conserved. 

Mr. Creel has said: 


For the last generation, in our legislation, in our education, and in our 
social and philanthropic work we have been trying increasingly to make the 
nation make the most of itself. We have been bettering the conditions of labor 
and of living; by law and by private effort we have succeeded in maintaining 
an increasingly high standard of health and efficiency. We have been experi- 
menting in education, adapting our school machinery and methods to the 
newer industrial conditions and the modes of living and earning a living that 
they have forced upon our children. Our bureaus of public health, our labor 
laws, and our charitable organizations have combined to reduce the ravages 
of disease, fatigue, and unhealthful surroundings both in the home and work- 
ing life of the poor. 

The first impulse after war was declared was to cast all one’s effort and 
enthusiasm into work that had an immediate and obvious military bearing; 
to regard reconstructive activities as luxuries that must wait for their con- 
tinuance until war was over. But these protective and conserving agencies 
are peculiarly necessary in war time when increased pressure in every de- 
partment of life and industry tends to throw off the safeguards it has taken 
a generation to achieve. One of the most important branches of military 
science is devoted to keeping the soldier at the maximum of vitality. It is 
no less imperative to keep the civilian corps at the same pitch of effectiveness. 
The conserving and constructive agencies of peace, whether in the form of 
labor legislation, education, or social work, instead of being abandoned, should 
be redoubled in their efforts and, so far as conditions will permit, broadened 
in their scope. 

Here is the reason for renewed efforts in the lines of work clubs al- 
ready have been pursuing. 

The education department has an enormous task before it, not alone 
because immedite problems are presented, but because of the neces- 
sary changes war is already forcing upon our time worn, in some cases 
almost obsolete, curricula. The schools and colleges must be kept 
open. There is extreme need for the best trained men and women, 
the experts in every technical field. Our industrial development will 
be irremediably handicapped if our technical forces are not constantly 
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fed. Therefore the elementary and high schools must be made more, 
not less efficient, for these are the feeders for the more advanced tasks, 
and from them also without further training must be sent out classes 
of young men and women to fill the clerical and routine positions left 
vacant by the draft. If there is the slightest let down in our educational 
standards and requirements we shall find ourselves in a few years 
with a civilian army of incompetents. 

Child welfare work, public health work, and home economics in 
its broadest interpretation, all these are of paramount importance. 
Programs should be simplified and directed toward a general purpose 
which may well be that voiced by the General Federation for its war 
service work,—‘‘to prevent the disintegration of the home and the low- 
ering of standards of living.” 

The food conservation movement has already been taken up by the 
clubs in class work, lectures, demonstrations, and study. But all this 
should be codrdinated so that individual effort will not be lost and the 
clubs will strengthen their organization. If women do not realize 
that their strength lies in the community work they are able to do by 
the very fact of an already existing organization, they may find their 
work dissipated through other less effective and far reaching channels. 

Form your club programs with certain definite purposes in view and 
then use your facilities, your knowledge, your training, your experience, 
and organization to the utmost in performing the service which has been 
voiced as the great purpose of federated women today—‘conservation 
of life, of liberty and of happiness; conservation of child life, of woman- 
hood, of civic and national integrity in matters of public and private 
import; conservation of the best and highest functions of womanhood 
which shall make her in truth the conserver of all that is best in our 
advancing civilization, preserver of all that is good in the civilization 
of the past, and helpmeet in the daily battle of life which is constantly 
going on.” 


This then should form the basis of club programs for war time. 
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“EAT WISELY AND WELL” 


Eat AND Grow Fat 


Find out how many calories 
you need per day to maintain 
your present weight. 

To gain in weight you must eat 
food yielding a larger number of 
calories than are required for 
maintenance. 

It is not necessary to increase 
your protein intake. 

Select concentrated rather than 
bulky foods; eat fats, milk, sugar, 
breads, starchy vegetables, etc. 


A serving 

will 

Choose: calories 

200 
Potatoes, 200 
150 
75 
125 
300 
200 
Cream, per cup (18 per cent fat). .... 400 


Eat AND Grow THIN 


Find out how many calories 
you need per day to maintain 
your present weight. 

Your protein requirement will 
be about 10 per cent of this 
amount. 

To lose weight with safety you 
must eat food yielding fewer cal- 
ories than the number required 
for maintenance, taking the full 
amount of protein. 

It is perfectly safe to take 500 
calories a day less than your 
maintenance requirement. 

In addition to the protein foods 
—meat, eggs, beans, or cheese— 
select bulky rather than concen- 
trated foods. 


A serving 

will git 

Choose: calories 

20 
25 
40 
10 
20 
30-90 
100 


—Used by permission of the University of Minnesota. 
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CORN MEAL RECIPES 
From VARIOUS SOURCES, BUT ALL “TRIED AND TRUE” 


SPOON CORN BREAD 


1 cup white cornmeal 1 cup milk 
2 cups water 1 tablespoon fat 
2 eggs 2 teaspoons salt 


Mix cornmeal and water, and bring slowly to boiling point. Cool 
five minutes. Add eggs, well beaten, and other ingredients. Beat 
thoroughly and bake in a well greased pan twenty-five minutes in a 
hot oven. Serve from the same dish with a spoon. 

(U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin.) 
OWENDAW 


Boil 1 pint of hominy grits with 3 pints of salted water until mixture 
thickens, then set on back of stove and cook slowly until done, about 
half an hour. While hot mix in 1 large spoonful fat and 3 eggs beaten 
very light; next add 1 pint of milk, and lastly 1 pint of cornmeal. The 

- batter should be the consistency of rich boiled custard. If too thick add 
milk. Bake with good deal heat at bottom until the batter is set. 
Serve with spoon from dish. This is a soft breakfast bread and a South 


Carolina specialty. (Mrs. J. C. WirHerRsPoon.) 
CORN PONE 
2 cups white cornmeal 1} cups buttermilk 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons melted fat 
$ teaspoon soda 


Sift meal, salt, and soda together, stir in the buttermilk; add the 
melted fat and beat until smooth. Wet the hands in cold water and 
shape the mixture into small pones. Brush a griddle or pan over with 
melted fat, and let get smoking hot, then place the pones on it. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven until thoroughly done and brown. 

(Cecttta De NELLOTTZ.) 


BAKED INDIAN PUDDING 


1 quart milk 1 teaspoon ginger 
cup corn meal cup molasses 
1 teaspoon salt 


Scald the milk, and pour over meal and cook twenty minutes in a 
double boiler. Add salt, ginger and molasses. Pour into a greased 
baking dish and cook in a moderate oven until firm, about three hours. 

(Teachers College.) 
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BAKED INDIAN AND APPLE PUDDING 


1 pint milk § teaspoon ginger 
3 cup cornmeal } cup molasses 
} teaspoon salt 1 apple 


Sift cornmeal slowly into the scalded milk, stirring constantly. 
Cook in double boiler thirty minutes, stirring occasionally. Add salt, 
ginger, and molasses. Put into greased baking dish and bake 1 hour in 
a slow oven, stirring occasionally. Slice apple and stir into pudding. 
Bake until apples are tender. (Teachers College.) 


THE RED CROSS 


The Red Cross Commissioner in France has cabled for 1,500,000 
each of sweaters, mufflers, mittens, and socks, and the Woman’s Bureau 
has issued directions for making these according to patterns most 
desired. In order that they may be uniform the Red Cross Supply 
Service has had knitting needles made in the correct sizes to be called 
Red Cross needles Nos. 1, 2, and 3. No. 1 is as large as a No. 10 steel 
needle, as the socks wanted are heavy golf socks. Many women in knit- 
ting the socks are ignoring the fact that the directions call for these large 
needles and heavy 4 ply 10’s yarn, and are making socks that are too 
small, and not sufficiently heavy for the trenches. The sock given in 
the circular is the one the Canadians have found most successful, and 
while there are many other good directions for knitting socks, those 
knitted for France can hardly be too heavy, as the cold will probably be 
intense. 


The Woman’s Bureau of the Red Cross has issued a circular (A R C 
404) giving Suggestions for Christmas Packets For Our Men at Home 
and Abroad. Lists of articles are named and careful directions given 
for packing. 

To correct some misunderstandings the Red Cross makes the follow- 
ing announcement. 

The Red Cross has an absolute rule about parties and entertainments 
given for its benefit. No Red Cross emblem or name can be used in 
announcements or advertisements of such affairs unless the entire pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to the Red Cross. The entire proceeds, not net 
or half. 

Red Cross uniforms at such entertainments must not be worn except 
by those members of the Red Cross who are also authorized members 
of one of the regular uniformed Red Cross corps. 


J 
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EDITORIAL 


Food for France Fund. Many people have been asking for an op- 
portunity to give food products to the soldiers, but up to this time there 
has no way been found to take these homemade things directly to the 
men in the trenches. Now the Food for France Fund is asking for the 
following products: 

LIST OF FOODS NEEDED 


Butter in Tins Canned Vegetables Noodles 

Meat Juice (Peas, Beans, Toma- Vermicelli 
Cocoa toes, etc). Split Peas 
Green Coffee Animal Fats Dried Fruits 
Dried Vegetables Oil Prunes 
Chocolate Canned Hams Rice: 

Dried Chicory Condensed Milk Lard 

Preserves Salted and Smoked Canned Salmon 
Dried Beans and Peas Bacon Sugar 

Flours Macaroni Tapioca 


Note: If you wish to give anything not mentioned, please advise. 

Housekeepers who have a little time to use in this way may send their prod- 
ucts directly to this Fund, and so reach the soldiers whom they want to 
help. This is a chance for personal service that has been sought by many 
who have time and surplus material, and who may now carry out the plan 
which they themselves have suggested. Why could not home economics stu- 
dents have old-fashioned apple paring bees, or get-together groups for drying 
fruit? Any who do not wish to send the food may send instead money to 
purchase it. 

The Committee of the Food For France Fund guarantee that the money 
you donate will be spent entirely for foodstuffs, with no reservation for any 
form of commission or executive or running expense. The kinds of foods 
purchased will be determined always by cable instructions as to immediate 
needs direct from Minister Godart’s department. These goods will be shipped 
by the most direct channels to the Service de Santé in Paris, from where they 
will be immediately distributed to the neediest hospitals. A member of our 
American Committee consults with the Service de Santé in Paris. 

Our appeal does not conflict with the work of any other Committee sending 
food to France, as we supply through direct official channels the military 
hospitals. 

Carita Spencer, Chairman, 10 East 58th Street, New York, N. Y., Ap- 
pointed Delegate Extraordinary by Minister Justin Godart, Under-Secretary of 
State and Head of the French Service de Santé. 

Checks payable to Alexander J. Hemphill, Treasurer, Food for France 
Fund, 10 East 58th Street, New York. . 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Members of the American Home Economics Association are invited 
to attend the eighth annual meeting of the American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality to be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va., October 15 to 17, 1917. 

The program has been arranged with special reference to war needs. 
Some of the subjects that are scheduled for discussion include: 

How the Pediatrician and the Obstetrician can Coéperate in Reduc- 
ing the Mortality in the First Month of Life. Prenatal Care. 

Care of Children of Pre-School Age. 

Birth Registration: Registration and Certification from the View- 
point of War’s Demands. 

Definite War Programs for the Reduction of Infant Mortality. 

Special Problems of Obstetrical and Infant Care in Rural Com- 
munities in War Time. 

Red Cross Town and Country Nursing Service for Infant and 
Maternal Welfare. 

Problems in Nursing and Social Work that have arisen in connec- 
tion with infant welfare work, and the way they are being solved. 

Public School Education for the Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

(1) Possibilities and limitations of elementary school instruction 
in the care of infants. 

(2) Extension courses in public schools for adult women in the 
care and feeding of children. 

(3) Education of college and university women for giving in- 
struction in the care of the health of mothers and children. 

Venereal Disease and Infant Mortality: Prevention of Venereal Dis- 
ease as a War Measure. 

. Programs and other information in regard to the meeting can be 
secured from the Executive Secretary, Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 1211 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 


_ The American Public Health Association has changed the place of 
its annual meeting from New Orleans to Washington, D. C. The ten- 
tative dates are October 17 to 20, immediately following the meeting 
noted above. The central theme of the meeting will be the welfare 
of the soldiers, sailors, and civilians in time of war. Programs will 
soon be available, and may be obtained from the Acting Secretary, 
Mr. A. W. Hedrick, 126 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


} 
| 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Vocational Mathematics for Girls. By Wu- 
H. Dootey. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1917, pp. 369. 
$1.28. By mail of the Journal, $1.38. 


To the teacher of home economics, the 
appearance of a book devoted to vocational 
mathematics for girls is an event of no 
little importance. The fact that the author 
has attempted to bring together “samples of 
problems from all occupations that women 
are likely to enter, from the textile mills 
to the home” is a hopeful indication of a 
new attitude towards the education of girls, 
even if it may seem a little over sanguine 
to include in the list such topics as plumb- 
ing and hydraulics, commercial electricity 
and house construction. 

The book is almost encyclopedic in its 
scope. For this reason we shall confine our 
attention to the two sections that are of 
immediate concern to the home economics 
teacher, Part II, “Problems in Home 
Making,” and Part ITI, “ Problems in Dress- 
making and Millinery.” Here there are 
“samples of problems” on such important 
topics as budgets and accounts, food and 
dietetics, fuel for light, heat, and power, 
and estimation of the amount and cost of 
material for garments and hats. The col- 
lection is extensive. One might wish that 
the problems had been selected or classified 
with reference to the same economic group. 
For instance, standards for the division of 
the income have been given for incomes of 
$750 only, yet the problems in other chapters 
would be suitable only for families with 
much larger incomes, families that buy 
“mahogany furniture,” “bouillon cups,” 
“telephone stands,” “electric irons,” “chif- 
fon scarfs,” and invest in “stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, and insurance.” 


The chapter devoted to foods, a topic of 
special interest during the present crisis, is 
an attempt to treat dietetic computation in 
accordance with the modern theory of nu- 
trition. Unfortunately, this has not been 
done with sufficient thoroughness or skill 
to make it entirely satisfactory. In the 
first place, the problems are somewhat dis- 
connected. Thus a student is required to 
“find the number of ounces of protein in a 
pound and a half of dried beef” without 
making any use of the result. Then, the 
problems are not always of practical value. 
Thus, a girl is asked “how many cups 56 
tablespoons of baking soda will fill,” whether 
or not such a problem bears any reference to 
family cookery. Even the methods of com- 
putation are not always practical, as, for 
instance, when a student is expected to 
find the “fuel value of a pound of lard from 
the fuel value of a teaspoon,” regardless of 
the fact that a teaspoon is at best an ap- 
proximate measure. The amount of pro- 
tein is figured in pounds instead of in grams 
or Calories, and the computation of the 
fuel value of menus by means of the 100 
Calorie portion, a method that has the 
sanction of such eminent authorities as 
Professor Rose and Professor Fisher, has 
been entirely omitted. 

The chapter on fuel for light and heat 
contains valuable information and practical 
problems, although there is some confusion 
between problems for the homemaker, the 
commercial user, and the house builder. In 
the chapter on house furnishings the tables 
on the cost of the furniture, china, and 
kitchen ware offer an opportunity for the 
study of various sociological problems. 
The section devoted to dressmaking and 
millinery offers a variety of problems, 
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some of which are suitable for the home, 
others for the trade. This section might 
have been more useful if the line of distinc- 
tion had been drawn a little more sharply. 

Yet in spite of its shortcomings, the book 
will undoubtedly receive a cordial welcome 
as a pioneer attempt to bring together the 
available material for teaching girls the 
arithmetic of every day affairs. 

Since it is in so many respects a first 
attempt, it is inevitable that the first 
edition should contain some inaccuracies. 
The statement in a reference table that 
“1 gram of protein yields 4100 Calories” is 
evidently an error in the decimal point. 
Other careless errors have crept in, as, for 
instance, in the problems on the fuel value 
of food, “I teaspoon of lard” (instead of 2) 
“4 cup of skimmed milk” (instead of 1}), 
“4 of a medium sized egg” (instead of 1 to 
14) are said to yield 100 Calories. A simi- 
lar error is to be found in the rule for bias in 
which it is stated that “‘the length of a 
bias strip is about 4 (instead of 4) longer 
than the width of the goods.” Such errors 
can readily be corrected by any teacher 
familar with the subject. The teacher will 
also probably wish to substitute current 
market prices for those used in the table of 
the comparative cost of foods, in which 
round of beef is quoted at from 12 to 16 
cents, stew meat at 5 cents, butter 20 to 
30 cents a pound, and milk at 6 to 7 cents a 
quart,—prices that have not prevailed for 
many years. 

She may also wish to add some problems 
in which the girls compile their own data 
and apply to their own home problems the 
principles that they have been studying in 
regard to budget making, dietetics, the 
estimation of the cost of materials for gar- 
ments, and the keeping of accounts. 

One is inclined to think that the book 
might have been more valuable to the 
teacher if it were based on a more critical 
analysis of a smaller number of occupations, 
with a wider range of choice in problems and 
a more logical development of each topic. 
Bu it will be of interest to teachers of home 
economics, not only because it is one of the 
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first attempts to collect the arithmetical 
problems of home making, but because it 
indicates how much material is available 
for use as soon as mathematics teachers are 
ready to discard traditions and select their 
problems from the home and the vocation. 
KATHARINE F. Batt, 
University of Minnesota. 


The Healthful House. By Lionet Ropert- 
son and T. C. O’Donnett. Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Good Health Publishing 
Company, 1917, pp. 191. $2.00. 


As is stated in the preface, the purpose of 
this book, “is to emphasize the health im- 
portance of beautiful colors, beautiful lines 
and masses, beautiful wall and floor cover- 
ings, equally with fresh air and light—to 
présent to the reader, in short, a house that 
is healthful because it satisfies the demands 
of hygienic and esthetic sense alike.” 

In chapter one, the introduction, the 
authors discuss the need of rest and repose 
in the healthful house. This can be ob- 
tained by: first, a study of the laws govern- 
ing the use of form, outline, and color; 
second, a speaking acquaintance with one’s 
own temperament; third, the knowledge 
that the character of the life to be lived in 
the house must be expressed by the intelli- 
gent use of form, outline, and color. 

Chapter two gives a very practical dis- 
cussion of the principles of beauty. 

Of special interest is the discussion of the 
use of indirect lighting in the average home. 

The feeling for direction or movement of 
line in outline is the basis for the selection 
and placing of furniture, the sequence of 
rooms, and the designs of staircases. Color 
plays a vital part in the comfort and rest- 
fulness of our homes, therefore the percep- 
tions should be trained to respond to its 
harmonies.—“ Healthy vigorous life will 
naturally express itself in rich colors, so 
that the colors with which one surrounds 
himself might almost be used as an indica- 
tion of his state of health and of his atti- 
tude toward life.” 

Chapter three treats of backgrounds, 
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including in that term walls and floors. In 
this chapter as in the next four chapters the 
relation is shown between the practical 
and the esthetic, and the effect of both upon 
health. The following topics are included 
in these chapters: the House Harmonious, 
On Purchasing Furniture, On Choosing the 
Site, and Of What Material. 

Chapters seven and eight present up-to- 
date facts concerning Heating, Ventilating, 
and the Dustless House. 

Chapters ten to sixteen inclusive discuss 
the various rooms of the house, including, 
Basement, Entrance, Living Room, Dining 
Room, Kitchen, Bedroom, and Bath Room. 

In these chapters, no attempt is made to 
classify furniture and rugs upon the historic 
basis. The basis of selection for each room 
is the intelligent use of the principles of 
beauty and the principles of hygiene. 

ETHELWYN MILLER, 
University of Chicago. 


The Prevention of Disease. By KENELM 
Winsiow, M.D., Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: W. B. Saunders Company, 1916, pp. 
348. $1.75. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.87. 


Preventive medicine is no longer an idle 
expression of interest in the elimination of 
disease. It is a real force breaking down 
the traditions and mysterious medical laws 
of the past, and constructively building up 
a subject matter of paramount importance 
in the protection of human life. 

Dr. Winslow has written a concise prac- 
tical book which is accurate in fact, care- 
fully written and, withal, more interesting 
than the usual volumes purporting to deal 
with this subject. 

It is a guide book and not a book of 
reference, a book to be read and not to be 
placed upon the shelf for occasional consul- 
tation. 

A number of the chapters are headed by 
introductory notes from the pens of eminent 
men with a purpose of giving character to 
the author and lending support to the scien- 
tific facts contained in the special chapter. 
Such backing up is hardly required and 
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appears somewhat puerile in a popular 
scientific work where the author soon 
indicates whether or not he possesses the 
fundamental knowledge warranting the 
writing of the book. 

Whether writing on personal hygiene, 
germ diseases, food poisoning, the disorders 
of nutrition, or the prevention of diseases of 
children, Dr. Winslow has been moderate in 
his statements, well balanced in his dis- 
cussions, and thoroughly conscientious in 
his presentation of the truths of preventive 
medicine as accepted today. 

Ira S. Wirz, M.D. 


American Red Cross Text Book on Home 
Dietetics. By Apa Z. Fis. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, 
1917, pp. 118. $.75. By mail of the 
Journal, $.79. 


The author of this book attempted a hard 
task in trying to cover the subject of Home 
Dietetics in fifteen lessons with a total of 
133 pages. Some idea of the scope of these 
lessons may be gained from the list of sub- 
jects: I. Hygiene of Food; II. Nutrients; 
III. Meat and Fish; IV. Milk and Eggs; 
V. Cereals—General Discussion; VI. Cereals 
—Bread Making; VII. Meat Substitutes— 
Cheese, Legumes, and Nuts; VIII. Vege- 
tables and Fruits; IX. Digestion; X. Fuel 
Value and Dietary Standards; XI. Bill-of- 
Fare Making; XII. Serving the Family 
Meals; XIII. Food for Infants and Young 
Children; XIV. Food for School; XV. Food 
for the Sick. With such a range of sub- 
jects covered in such short space, each must 
necessarily be given inadequate discussion. 
Digestion, for example, is disposed of in 
three pages. We assume that this brief 
treatment was not a matter of choice with 
the author. 

All the lessons except the first are followed 
by exercises in practical cookery. It is to 
be regretted that the opportunity has been 
lost to make a real and evident connection 
between the material discussed in the so- 
called theoretical portion and the practical 
work, 


Thirty-six of the one hundred and thirteen 
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pages are devoted to recipes. This seems 
unfortunate where the space available is so 
limited, and especially when the recipes 
are readily available from sources close at 
hand and in what seems to the reviewer 
a better form than they are presented here. 
There is unnecessary repetition that ought 
especially to be avoided when there is 
little space; e.g., nearly all the recipes are 
repeated, first in family and then in in- 
dividual sizes. In some cases mistakes have 
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22, 27, 36, 52, 106, and 112. There are 
several places where the proofreading seems 
not to have been done carefully. 

After reading this book we are a little at 
a loss to understand just what is the field 
that “Home Dietetics” is intended to cover. 
From the standpoint of workers in dietetics, 
it seems unfortunate that the Red Cross 
has chosen to treat the subject in what 
seems so inadequate a way. 

LoutsE STANLEY. 


been made in reducing the recipes. See pp. University of Missouri. 
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Issued by the Department of Food Sanitation and Distribution of the Women’s Munici- 


ipal League of Boston: 

Housing of Food Stuffs in Small Provision Stores. Bulletin 8, No. 4, March, 1917. 

Also a number of circulars, prepared chiefly by Simmons College alumnae, dealing with 
drying and canning of fruits and vegetables, jelly making, the economical preparation 
of food, and the use of substitutes for scarce food products. 


Issued by the publishers listed: 

Preservation of Food. Agricultural Division, Ohio Branch, Council of National Defense. 

Food Economy for the Housewife. The State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. $0.25. 

Food Values, Economical Menus. By Alice Bradley. Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
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Meals for Harvest Time. By Jen L. Cox. Home Economics Bulletin I, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Timely Suggestions and Economical Recipes. Department of Home Economics, Drexel 
Institute. 10 cents. 

Utilization of Food. Receipes prepared by the Home Economics Department, Ohio State 
University. Issued by Agricultural Division Ohio Branch, Council of National Defense. 

What is the Smith-Hughes Bill? Bulletin No. 25, National Society for the Promotion of 
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The bibliography this month is selected from the less technical magazines. All are 1917 
issues unless otherwise stated. 


Bread in Wartime. William L. Stoddard, Good Housekeeping, July. 

What Must I Do? (Prepared in the office of the Food Administration.) Womans Home 
Companion, September. 

High Cost of Living. David Starr Jordan, Sunset Magazine, April. 

What It Costs to Live. William B. Wilson, Independent, February 26. 

High Cost of Living: a Partial Solution. Dudley B. Palmer, Outlook, March 14. 

The Cost of Roast Pig. H. P. Armsby, Science, August 17. 

Reducing the Cost of Living. H. K. Orr, Home Progress, May. 

Eat and Save Money; Some Simple Facts about Diet. Charles P. Cushing, World’s 
Work, June. 
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Economical Ration for the Times. Charles Bolduan, Scientific American, December 9, 
1916. 

Food Values. Graham Lusk, Science, April 13. 

Measured Meals for Girls and Boys. William R. P. Emerson, Good Housekeeping, April. 

Do You Eat Enough Roughage? A. R. Reynolds, American Magazine, March. 

What We Eat; and What Happens To It. P. B. Hawk, Ladies Home Journal, Novem- 
ber and December, 1916; January, February, April, May, June and August, 1917. 

What to Eat in Wartime. Graham Lusk, World’s Work, August. 

The High Cost of Waste. William C. Redfield, Pictorial Review, September. 

Bureaucracy and Food Control. William C. Edgar, Review of Reviews, June. 

Need of Food Thrift. Charles L. Pack, Outlook, June 13. 

Service Army—Food Economy and the Elementary School. E. B. Kent, Industrial 
Arts Magazine, July. 

Wartime Diet. Harvey W. Wiley, Good Housekeeping, June. 

Waste Not, Want Not; an Interview with the United States Food Administrator. D. 


Wilhelm, Independent, June 9. 
Conservation of Food. Dr. J. A. Wessner and George L. Teller, The Modern Hospital, 


July, August, and September. 
High Cost of Food—Causes and Remedies. John J. Dillon, Review of Reviews, February. 
High Food Prices and Their Causes. David S. Kennedy, Review of Reviews, January. 
Keeping Down Food Costs. H. C. Douglas, Independent, May 12. 
People’s Markets. M. M. Marks, Independent, March 12. 
Woman’s Wit Pitted Against High Food Prices. K. Halsted, Ladies Home Journal, April. 
War, Patriotism, and the Food Supply. Frederick V. Coville, National Geographic 
Magazine, March. 
Food Problem: Waste in Hotels. J. C. Woodhull, Outlook, March 14. 
How Much Food Shall I Buy for the Family’s Three Meals? Alice Bradley, Woman's 
Home Companion, September. 
Home Economics and Public Health. Winifred S. Gibbs, Survey, December 23, 1916. 
Housewife and the Eight-hour Day. Harvey W. Wiley, Good Housekeeping, January. 
Unit Courses in Household Science for Montclair Housewives and Maids. S. H. Bridge, 
Industrial Arts Magazine, January. 
Cost of Educating the Underfed. I. S. Wile, School and Society, December 30, 1916. 
Problems of Human Nutrition. A. E. Gibson, Scientific American, Supplement, Janu- 
ary 20. 
The Bacteriology of Foods. Edwin C. Jordan, American Food Journal, May. 
Training of Girls and Women for Trade and Industry. Mary Schenck Woolman, Indus- 
trial Arts Magazine, September. 
Honor System of Eating in England. Ruth W. Kauffman, Outlook, August 1. 
Wherein Food Madness Lies. John W. Harrington, New York Evening Post Magazine, 
August 11. 
What We Women Should Do. Jeannette Rankin, Ladies Home Journal, August. 
Don’t Make These Mistakes; An Appeal From One Who Knows to Every Patriotic 
Woman in America. Lord Northcliffe, Ladies Home Journal, September. 
Enough and None To Spare. Hugh J. Hughes, Reviews of Reviews, August. 
Food or Famine. J. Russell Smith, Century, September. 
The Economics of Purchasing. Marion Parris Smith, Journal of Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, February. 
Maiding with Maids. Laura Belle Stephens, Journal of Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, April. 
Budget for Three. S. Chase, Good Housekeeping Magazine, May. 
Food Budget in a Delaware Home. Mrs. J. B. Baxter, Ladies Home Journal, February. 
Keeping Household Accounts. R. Hamilton, Good Housekeeping, February. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fel- 
lowship offered jointly by the Trustees of 
the Memorial Fund and the University of Chi- 
cago has been awarded to Minna G. Denton, 
S.B. and A.M., University of Michigan. 
Miss Denton’s teaching experience at 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Lewis Insti- 
tute, and Ohio State University has been 
supplemented with research work as Fellow 
in Physiology at the University of Chicago 
and in the preparation of various scientific 
papers. She is at present at work on a 
problem in food conservation, viz., “Altera- 
tions in Nutritive Value of Vegetable Foods 
Due to Boiling and Canning.” The fellow- 
ship carries a stipend of $500 and tuition 
fees for the year 1917-18. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, provided for by the Smith-Hughes 
Bill to administer the funds appropriated 
by this bill, consists of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Labor, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and three citizens 
appointed by the President: Mr. James P. 
Monroe, of Massachusetts, Mr. Charles A. 
Greathouse, of Indiana, and Mr. Arthur 
Holden, of Iowa. 

The Board has chosen Mr. C. A. Prosser, 
formerly of the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, as Executive Officer, 
with five assistant directors: Miss Josephine 
Berry, of the University of Minnesota, 
representing Home Economics; Mr. Layton 
S. Haskins of New York, representing 
Agriculture; Mr. Lewis H. Carris of New 
Jersey, representing Industrial Education, 
and Mr. Charles H. Winslow of Indiana, 
representing Research. The assistant direc- 
tor for commercial education is not yet 
appointed. 

Miss Berry is on a six months’ leave of 
absence from the University of Minnesota. 


Notes. Miss Mary Sweeney, of the 
University of Kentucky, is acting as chief 
of the Home Economics Section of the Food 
Administration for September and October. 
Miss Isabel Bevier, of the University of 
Illinois, is to serve for November and 
December. 

It has been planned that representative 
women from different colleges shall hold 
this position for two months at a time, thus 
bringing Home Economics workers from 
each section of the country into close rela- 
tion with the Food Administration. The 
permanence of the work is to be maintained 
by the appointment of an executive secre- 
tary. 

Miss Marlatt has returned to her work in 
Wisconsin, but still holds the chairmanship 
of the advisory committee. 


Miss Anna Barrows is to give several 
months to the work of the Office of Exten- 
sion Work, North and West, States Rela- 
tions Service. She will be part of the time 
in Washington and part “on the road.” 


Miss Edith Guerrier, of the Boston Public 
Library, who organized the Food Facts Cen- 
ter in Boston, and who is in charge of a 
branch library in the Italian district, is in 
Washington for two months to develop the 
Food Conservation Library established by 
the Home Economics Section of the Food 
Administration. Miss Guerrier, in connec- 
tion with her social service work, founded 
the well known Paul Revere Pottery. 


Miss Katharine Blunt is to be in the Office 
of Home Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for four months from 
September 1 to January 1 to direct the prep- 
aration of a number of emergency food 
leaflets for extension teaching. She is work- 
ing in codperation with extension workers 
from different sections of the country. 
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The following appointments have been 
made at the University of Chicago: Susan- 
nah B. Usher, well known for her work n 
home economics, and Evelyn G. Halliday, 
in the Department of Home Economics; and 
Clara B. Knapp, in the Department of 
Household Arts. John Foote Norton, for 
some years in charge of the courses formerly 
given by Mrs. Richards, has left the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to be 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Bac- 
teriology. 


Mr. H. L. Lang, who has assisted in pre- 
paring the Bibliography for the JourNAL 
has left the Office of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
to take a position as Assistant Professor of 
Biology and Public Health in the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. Mr. Lang is particu- 
larly. interested in the relation between 
Home Economics and public health ques- 
tions. 


The work of the research department of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union has begun for the year. The depart- 
ment is codperating with the home eco- 
nomics division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in securing material for 
a national dietary survey, the results of 
which are to be used in connection with 
the national problems of food production 
and food conservation. 


Mrs. Lucinda Wyman Prince, director 
of education of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and director of the 
teachers’ training class in Simmons College, 
Boston, has volunteered her services to the 
United States Food Administration and 
has been appointed executive secretary in 
charge of instruction in food conservation 
in stores. 


Miss Emma Francis, formerly instructor in 
Michigan Agricultural College, is doing re- 
search work for Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 
teaching biology in the Home Economics 
School there. 
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Prof. E. V. McCollum of the University 
of Wisconsin, has gone to Johns Hopkins 
University to take charge of the depart- 
ment of chemistry of the new school of 
hygiene and public health, established by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in connection 
with the medical school. 

The office of the secretary of the National 
Education Association has been transferred 
from Ann Arbor, Michigan, where it has 
been for many years, to 1400 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington, D. C. The 
new Secretary is J. W. Crabtree. 


A Dietitians Conference is to be held 
in Cleveland, October 18-20. Miss Graves, 
Temporary Chairman. 

On Thursday afternoon there will be an 
address by Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Women’s Council of National Defense. The 
evening program will include the following: 

Economical Buying, Miss Mable Little, 
Director of University Dining Hall, Cor- 
nell University; Discussion, Dr. Teck; 
Round Table—Food Conservation, led by 
Miss Lenna Cooper, Dietitian, Battle Creek 

Friday morning will be given to the sub- 
ject of Food and Nutrition: Infant Feeding, 
Dr. Ruth Wheeler, University of Illinois; 
Adaption of Foreign Cookery to American 
Cookery, Dr. Nolan, Editor of Interstate 
Medical Journal; Vitamines, Dr. Amy Dan- 
iels, University of Wisconsin. 

The evening will be given to Institutional 
Management: Hotel Management, Mr. 
Willy, of the Hotel Monthly; The Dietitian 
and Her Equipment, Miss Louise Pollock, 
Dietitian, St. Louis City Hospital. 

Saturday’s program is as follows: 

Morning. Diet in Disease: What Lab- 
oratory Reports should Mean to the Dieti- 
tian, Dr. Lewis, Battle Creek Sanitarium; 
The Red Cross Dietitian, Miss Elva A. 
George, Dietitian, Bureau of Instruction, 
Washington, D. C. 

Afternoon. The Dietitian as the Doctor’s 
Assistant, Miss Lulu Graves, Dietitian, 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland; Discussion, 
Miss Rena Eckman. 


